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tive either in the planning or execution. One-third of the book is de- 
voted to the history and political institutions of Canada, and the remain- 
ing chapters are given up to a disjointed discussion of a large variety 
of present day conditions. The book may possibly interest the general 
reader, but it has no historic or economic value. 

"W. L. Grant 

Early Days on the Yukon and the Story of its Gold Fields. By Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, D.L.S., F.R.G.S. (London: John Lane, The 
Bodley Head; New York: John Lane Company; Toronto: 
Bell and Cockburn, 1913. 306 p. $1.50) 
Great opportunities breed great men, and the more marvelous the 
development of a new region the more clearly there stands at the summit 
of this development some master character that has guided and made 
possible this wonderful transformation. Without such a directing genius 
the sudden unfolding of great possibilities produces only disastrous con- 
flicts between blind, unguided forces and ultimate anarchy. Under the 
control of a master mind the opportunities that arise become constructive 
influences that yield a permanent contribution to civilization. 

Such an unparalled growth was that of Yukon Territory and the 
Klondike. Twenty years ago uninhabited, uncharted, unknown, and even 
unnamed, today it shelters a vigorous population, in numerous, prosper- 
ous towns and under a well-organized stable government, while its annual 
contribution to the riches of the world, now upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars, is steadily increasing. No such region has ever sprung into ex- 
istence more suddenly or developed so rapidly with as little waste of 
wealth, energy, and human life. And this was due primarily to the 
mental strength, sound judgment, and fine moral fiber of William 
Ogilvie. 

Of Scotch Irish stock, born and educated in Ottawa, he took up his 
work of Dominion surveyor in the new lands of the Northwest Territory. 
His surveys on the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, extending in a single 
trip alone nearly three thousand miles, yielded the first accurate infor- 
mation of a country never before traversed by the foot of a white man. 
He made the first preliminary survey of the international boundary be- 
tween Alaska and Canada and so accurately that the latest survey found 
the line at the Yukon only a few score yards from where it ought to be. 
Ogilvie was made the first commissioner of Yukon Territory in 1896. 
He had to select his aids and advisers, to create a system of laws, and to 
administer them. He established schools as well as courts, organized a 
postal service, adjusted public grievances, created public sentiment, and 
made a strong and orderly state out of a wilderness and a mob of men 
seeking gold. 
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It is the story of these days that he tells in this work with a directness 
and unaffected simplicity that conceals from the casual reader the great 
part he played himself. As a tale of the days when men fought with the 
wilderness for wealth the book is full of interest, overflowing with anec- 
dote in which humor and death run side by side. As a history of these 
years, only just gone by and yet already misty with fable, it is invalu- 
able as the record of an accurate observer, a keen judge of men, a reten- 
tive memory, and above all a strong leader in stormy times. As he says 
where his story ends, the rest may be easily read in the official records. 
For the history of the Northwest he has done a great service in record- 
ing what would otherwise have been irrevocably lost. Mr. Ogilvie's book 
must always be an indispensable document in any study of the social 
or political history of the Klondike. 

Henry B. Ward 

The Granger Movement. A Study of Agricultural Organization and its 
Political, Economic, and Social Manifestations, 1870-1880. By 
Solon J. Buck, research associate in history, University of 
Illinois; sometime Francis Parkman fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity. [Harvard Historical Studies, xix.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1913. 384 p. $2.00) 
The Granger movement stands at the parting of the ways. Behind it 
lie the agricultural solidarity of the United States and the transporta- 
tion devices of a people whose routes still follow the highways of na- 
ture. Before it are the classified society of industrial America and a 
sectionalism dependent upon artificial routes of trade. It is a class 
movement and a sectional movement, not to be understood without a 
knowledge of the periods which it separates. It was misjudged by its 
contemporaries, enemies or friends, and not until the publication of Dr. 
Buck's description and analysis has it been possible for even the special 
student of American institutions to examine its character. 

The American frontier has ever been so situated that its life has been 
simpler than that of older communities. What things it has seen at all 
it has seen with a vividness and responded to with a directness rare in 
the complex East. It has been peculiarly liable to the diseases of a debtor 
community and to the transportation panaceas of an isolated region. 
In the Granger movement it reveals itself in both of these capacities. 

Whether one approaches the Granger movement from the standpoint 
of agricultural depression and debt, or from that of the railway problem, 
makes considerable difference. From the former the movement becomes 
one for agricultural reform, coextensive with the depressed and specu- 
lative regions of the West and South. From the latter it becomes a rail- 
road movement with its center of interest in those northwest states that 



